NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

touching the heart, such as we find in Ecclesiasticus
(xliii. 17, 18):

As birds flying down He sprinkleth the snow;

And as the lighting of the locust is the falling down

thereof;

The eye will marvel at the beauty of its whiteness,
And the heart will be astonished at the raining of it.5

Besides using snow to illustrate number, and lightness,
and softness (//., xix. 357; xv. 170; iii. 222), Homer
has two pictures of falling snow.   A shower of stones
is compared to snowflakes which ca violent wind,
whirling the shadowy clouds, rains down thick on all-
nurturing earth5   (xii.   156-58).    The other simile,
though   less   appropriate,   is   a   piece   of  patient
workmanship:   'As the flakes of snow fall thick on a
winter day, when Zeus, the All-wise, has set himself
to snow, displaying his arrows to men;   lulling the
winds, he pours the snow steadily till he has covered
the peaks of lofty mountains, and the jutting head-
lands, and the grassy plains, and the fruitful works
of men; and it is spread over the havens and beaches
of the hoary sea, and the incoming wave holds it
back, but all things else are overlaid, when the storm
of Zeus is heavy;  so thick flew the stones from both
sides3 (xii. 278-87).   It is a picture of perfect stillness
and ceaseless activity.    This kind of snow has no
bite;   it is too quiet for drift and too damp to  be
powdery;  but its fall is beautiful to see.    Chapman
has been more successful with the simile than Pope.
The latter makes the sea

c Drink the dissolving fleeces as they fall.3
He makes the addition

c Bent with the weight the nodding woods are seen,5
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